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EDITORIALS 


sonal canners particularly, seldom paid a great 

deal of attention to the change of the calendar 
year, except perhaps to celebrate the occasion roundly. 
They figured they had four or five months before start- 
ing to get seriously excited about another year. But 
now all that is changed. We’re traveling at a much 
greater rate of speed these days and because it takes 
us relatively longer to stop or to change direction, it 
becomes necessary to increase visibility. And so crys- 
tal gazing, like money lending, dons the cloak of 
respectability. 

And that’s as it should be for although it seems next 
to impossible to plan ahead in view of present World 
and Washington uncertainty, it practically amounts 
to financial suicide not to have on hand a basic but 
fluid plan of operation for the year ahead. Besides, 
canners have a lot of doing that needs doing now and 
most of it involves plans for the 1951 packing season. 

It should prove helpful then, to list the “knowns” 
so that action on them can be taken as soon as possible; 
and to make a “watch list’ of the “unknowns” so that 
they can be moved over to the first list at the earliest 
possible date. Following that procedure, the reader 
should be well ahead of both those who continue from 
year to year without change or without a plan and 
those who form too rigid a plan. 


[Donat ean 1951—Used to be that Canners, sea- 


HOW LARGE A PACK? — Heading the list of 
“knowns” is the need for large packs. How large? 
As large as capacity and other factors will permit.— 
No detailed analysis of particular stocks is needed to 
tell us that stocks will be exhausted before another 
pack year. Even if Mr. Hoover has his wish and we 
pull out of Europe, Asia and the rest of the world to 
the seclusion of the Western Hemisphere, capacity 
canned foods packs will be needed for a larger Army 
and for a Civilian population fully employed at high 
wages. More than that, canned foods and other well- 
packaged foods have been pronounced by Radioactive 
authorities as the only safe foods to eat in the event 
of an atomic explosion. That being the case, it would 
seem not only sound business judgment to produce 
abundantly but a patriotic duty as well. This column 
will be surprised, in fact, if some sort of Government 
stock-piling of canned foods is not forthcoming. 


GOVERNING FACTORS—Just how this maximum 
production goal can be attained comes very definitely 
under the column “unknowns”. First of all there’s 
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the problem of seed. One of the major seed houses 
lost a large warehouse full of seed to fire early in 
November. They are delivering 100° with but few 
exceptions however, we are told. Then it’s pretty gen- 
erally known that early frost has impaired the germi- 
nation of a part of last year’s seed-corn crop. Gener- 
ally, however, there appears to be enough vegetable 
seed for large crops. With favorable weather, standing 
orchards will produce an ample supply of fruit for 
canning. 


Given the seed, the canner will undoubtedly find 
acreage considerably harder to get than last year. 
Other farm crops are showing comparatively attrac- 
tive returns. Right now it looks like the sooner the 
canner gets his acreage lined up the better. 


Cans also come under the uncertain heading. The 
tin situation, bad enough now, could become drastically 
worse almost overnight should the Malay Straits come 
under fire. The steel supply is also bound to be 
strained. Cans for food will be tight but when and if 
the pinch comes, canners can be sure they’Il have prior- 
ity over paint, oil, beer, etc. Before that, tin content 
will undoubtedly be cut; 8 oz. and smaller sizes for 
styles cut out and possibly the 303 or No. 2. Our guess 
is the No. 2 would be cut out before the 303 this time. 


Back again to the “known”’ list,-price control to the 
contrary, it’s safe to bet on higher costs. The canner 
won’t be able to do much about higher costs for cans, 
labels, cartons or even raw products. He may be able 
to cut down the impact of higher labor costs by instal- 
ling labor saving equipment—if he can get the equip- 
ment—order that yesterday. 


Last and by no means least important is the known 
pending shortage of labor, both farm and in plant. 
The government program of imported labor will un- 
doubtedly help this situation but it would be folly 
indeed to sit back and expect this program to solve 
your 1951 help problem. Consult the various agencies 
of course and acquaint them with your probable needs 
but by all means draw up a plan of recruiting local help 
now and start the publicity and good will propaganda 
now. 


There are probably many other “knowns” and “un- 
knowns” (one might be price control and the necessity 
of knowing costs) and many readers won’t agree with 
our list but if they only remind our canner friends 
to get busy with a 1951 plan, then we believe their New 
Year will be happier and thus so too will ours. 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


IV The Chemicals used on Small & Sub-Tropical Fruits 


(No. 4 in a Series of 12 Articles’) 


Space will not permit a detailed discussion of the dozens of 
diseases on grapes, bush fruits, brambles, strawberry, etc., which 
have been reported to be serious by plant disease specialists in 
the various states. The general disease situation and the 
chemicals preferred for their control has been summarized in 
the nine tabulations reported herein. 


GRAPE DISEASES 


There are three major foliage and fruit diseases of grapes 
which may occur on all green parts of the plant. 


Black rot is an ascomycete disease of the same general class 
as apple scab. Year in and year out it is probably the most 
severe of the three diseases, particularly in the eastern states. 
Although there are some resistant varieties available, spraying 
remains the major method of control. 


The fungus overwinters in old leaves where it goes through 
a sexual stage which results in spores being produced and dis- 


1 This series of articles will be reprinted later in pamphlet form for handy 
reference and may be obtained from the Publication Office of Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute, Yonkers 3, N. Y., at a price of one dollar each. 


Figure 17. Symptoms of the three major diseases of grapes 
on the fruit. A. Black rot showing the typical shrunken rotted 
fruit. The fungus is not conspicuous because summer spores are 
borne inside small black bodies embedded in the fruit (and 
leaves). B. The downy mildew appears very conspicuously 
as a downy white growth on infected leaves, fruits, tendrils and 
canes. Here it is seen as a typical infection on the fruit stalk 
and fruit. C. Powdery mildew appears as a fine dusty powder 
on leaves, stalks and fruit that resembles flour in many respects. 
(Photographs by A. J. Braun of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y.) 


TABLE 22. THE SEVERITY OF BLACK ROT OF GRAPES (Caused by 
Guignardia bidwellii) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for 
Application to the Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Loss From DISEASE 


Revort From 


STATE Cropa MaAsor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

Tons % % % TREATMENTS¢. 
Arizona ....... 950 
8,170 xX C2, D2 
1-10 (5) C2, D2 
1,820 0-100 C3, C2, D2, D4, D5 
3,810 CB) C2, D2, N2 
Indiana 2,610 iiicsiiduinsvehiasniehabtinsitiiinnisnailiinndeiladsiiiiansinsiniaaotiiaieradenndeapion D2, C3 
Kentucky xX C2, D2, D 
Maine ..... 10 C2, D2 
Maryland . D2, C2, C3 
Michigan 2-95 (2)... ..C2, D2, C3 
Minnesota 0-40 (1) C2, D2 
Mississippi C2 
oo 30-90 (60) D2, D4, C2, C3, NZ 
Montana 
Nebraska ....... 
New Hampshire 
C2, P2, D2, Q2, D4 
New York D2, Cz 
North Carolina C2, D2 
Ohio C2, C3 
South Carolina C2 
Texas C2 
1,810 S3, C2, D2, P2 
West Virginia .......... 1,235 D2, C2, C3 
Wisconsin xX 


C3 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Florida, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee and Wyoming. 


a Av. commercial production (crop) in tons, 1936-1945. 


b Diseases are classified as: major when control measures must be used 
regularly (probably would destroy at least 25% of the crop if no control was 
applied) ; secondary when control must be applied whenever conditions justify 
it; and minor where the disease is a threat rarely reaching general destructive 
outbreaks (loss probably less than 5% on average). The losses given (range, 
with mean in parentheses) occur in spite of control measures, except for 
Missouri and Ohio where estimates of potential losses are given. An “X” 
marks the classification where the state authority did not have reliable records 
of estimated loss. 


¢ See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 


ad P2 is applied early in the spring as a ground spray to old leaves and 
berries which bear overwintering inoculum. 
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charged the following spring. The spores may infect any green 
part of the plant, producing a small light green spot that turns 
brown and eventually supports many small black bodies that 
house the summer spores. These spores are discharged during 
rainstorms and heavy dews so infection builds up as the season 
progresses. Half grown fruit may become infected and turn 
brown before they can ripen. They become very dark brown 
and have many black fungus bodies by the time they assume a 
mummified appearance (Figure 17 A). 


Three to five applications of spray will give excellent control. 
Usually two pre-bloom sprays (delayed dormant and cluster 
break), a petal fall and one or two cover sprays are necessary. 
Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 or stronger has been a standard recom- 
mendation for many years but recently several states have been 
electing Fermate because it is more compatible with oil in- 
secticides. The current recommendations are summarized in 
Table 22. 


Downy mildew of grape is a severe disease in many localities 
(Table 23) and can cause serious losses in spite of effectively 
designed spray programs. It is also of interest as an example 
of how severe a disease can become when men do the wrong 
things. Immigrants brought European grapes to this country 
with them from the vineyards of France, Germany and Italy 
but the stocks were “not adapted” because, as we now know, 
mildew destroyed them before they could be propagated. 


The immigrants set about developing the native grapes which 
soon attracted the attention of European growers. The new 
varieties were introduced to their vineyards as breeding stock. 
At the same time, they introduced phylloxera and downy mildew 
which had been indigenous to the United States. There are 
only three or four other recorded instances in which a disease 
created such a devastating effect as this one did when it was 
turned loose in the large vineyards of Europe. The crowded 
condition of the plants and their complete susceptibility created 
ideal conditions for the mildew fungus. 


The disease swept through central France in 1878 like wild- 
fire, into the southern provinces and on into Italy. It progressed 


TABLE 23. THE SEVERITY OF DOWNY MILDEW OF GRAPES (Caused 
by Plasmopara viticola) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for 
Application to the Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Revort From Loss From DIseAseb ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa MaJor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS 
Tons % 

8,170 C2, D2 

C2, C3 


Georgia .. 
Illinois .... 


Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas .. 2,290 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 34,180 1-75 (1)... C2, C3 
Missouri .... ..5, 800 0-20 C2, C3, D2, D5 
New York ...... 350 xX C2 
North Carolina 5,480 X C2, D2 
18,360  0-50(5).... C2, C3 

Pennsylvania 15,820 Tr-2(1) C2, C3 
Texas 5-15 1..C2, C3 
1,810 C2, D2 

West Virginia .......... D2, C2, C3 
xX C2, C3 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Florida, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee and Wyoming. 

abe See Table 22 for explanation of footnotes. 


d P2 is applied early in the spring as a ground spray to old leaves and 
berries which bear overwintering inoculum. , 
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TABLE 24. THE SEVERITY OF POWDERY MILDEW OF GRAPES 
(Caused by Uncinula necator) and the Chemical Control Measures Recom- 
mended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Dif- 
ferent States.* 


Report FRoM Loss From DISEASE b ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa MaJor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS ¢ 
Tons % % % 

950 

Connecticut ... D1 

Delaware C2, D2 

Georgia ... 

3,810 

Indiana 

Iowa 3,020 > a C3, C2, D2 

Kansas 2,290 x a.C2, C3, S1, S2 

Tr $1, S2, C2, C3 

Michigan Tr y 

Minnesota x 

Missouri 5,800 

D4, O8, Q2 

53,350 x C2 

North Carolina .........5,480 4 C2 

South Carolina .......... 1,210 

Texas Sl 

1,810 

Washington 11,810 0-.5 S1, S2 

West Virginia .......... $2, D2 

Wisconsin .......... xX C2, C3 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee and Wyoming. 


a,b,c See Table 22 for explanation of footnotes. 


Figure 18. Downy mildew on a grape leaf. This photograph 
shows the typical downy growth which consists of fungus spores 
and their supporting stalks. The main fungus body is inside 
the leaf and the spores are produced in a position where they 
may be discharged readily by rainfall and wind which carry 
them to other susceptible green parts of the plant. Shortly 
after these spores form on the surface many heavy-walled winter 
spores are produced inside the leaf where they overwinter. The 
fungus may also attack tender new shoots and live over winter 
in them and in the buds. (Photograph by courtesy of the De- 
partment of Plant Pathology, Cornell University.) 
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northward and eastward until Germany and central Europe felt 
its scourge. By 1884 to 1886 every vineyard was affected and 
losses of 80 to 100% were being experienced in many localities. 
The grape industry was practially destroyed before Professor 
Millardet at Bordeaux, France made the fortuitous observation 
that grapes sprinkled with bluestone and lime to deter young 
boys from pilfering were not attacked. He developed Bordeaux 
mixture so the grape industry was saved about 1886. When 
growers became careless of spray operations during World War 
I, they lost 70% of the crop in 1915. 


The fungus can be so destructive whenever there is sufficient 
rainfall and heavy dews because of its tremendous reproductive 
capacity. It spreads internally in the leaves and tender canes 
and sends forth many stalks through the stomata of the leaves 
(Figure 18). Each stalk produces hundreds of spores that are 
capable of infecting new tissue. Fortunately the spores are 
poorly protected during this period and can be destroyed by 
copper and other spray materials (Table 23). The fungus 
inside the leaf is not destroyed and produces well protected 
overwintering types of spores that germinate the following 
spring and initiate infection. Some states have reported appre- 
ciable benefit from use of ground sprays on the old leaves. 


Powdery mildew spreads readily in dry seasons and produces 
a dusty white powder on the foliage and fruit (Figure 17 C). 
Frequently small, black specks, which are the overwintering 
bodies of the fungus, appear in the white patches. The fungus 
may overwinter as a dormant mycelium in the buds but most 
of the fungus body is superficial on the foliage so disease control 
is readily obtained by three or four applications of a fungicide. 
Sulfur has long been accepted as the standard material (Table 


Figure 19. Anthracnose of raspberry. The fungus over- 
winters in these superficial local lesions. The application of a 
dormant or delayed dormant spray to such infected canes is 
the keystone to any control program because the fungus is 
relatively well exposed at the beginning of the season and a 
strong fungicide will destroy it before a new crop of spores can 
be released. Two summer sprays are also used to protect the 
new canes and foliage. (Photograph by courtesy of R. S. Kirby, 
Pennsylvania State College.) 


24), but copper and other materials may be used to advantage. 
Four applications are usually applied: (1) when the young 
shoots are about six inches long, (2) before bloom, (3,4) two 
cover sprays at two-week intervals following fruit set. 


DISEASES OF BUSH AND BRAMBLE FRUITS 


There are about ten diseases of raspberry that respond to 
chemical treatments. Raspberry anthracnose is by far the most 
widely spread and most severe of these diseases (Table 25). 


( Continued on Page 17) 


TABLE 25. THE SEVERITY OF ANTHRACNOSE OF RASPBERRY 
(Caused by Elsinoe veneta) and the Chemical Control Measures, Recommended 
for Application to Foliage and Stems by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 
States.* 


Report From Loss From DISEASE b ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Masor SeEconDARY MINOR TREATMENTS ¢,4 
%o % % 
Connecticut x O8, O09, D2, Q2, C2, $3, P2 
Illinois CG) C2, D2 
Indiana x P2 
Iowa 5-15 (8) S3, D2, C2, P2 
Kansas. x S3, D4, Q2, C2, C3 
Kentucky x D2 
Maryland 3.6 S3, P2, D2 
Michigan 10-70 (20) S3, C2, D2 
Minnesota ies x S1, S2, D2 
Missouri 40-80 (60) D2, C2, C3, S1, $2 
x S83, P3 
North Carolina............ x 
North Dakota x 7 $1, S2, D2 
Ohio 25-100 (60) S3, P2, D2 
Oregon + 4 $3, C2 
Pennsylvania (11) D2, S38, P2 
Virginia 1-50 (10) $3, C2, D2, P2, O8, O9 
Washineton Tre25 (6) C2. D2 
0-50(3) D2, Si, S2, C2, C3 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

b.c See Table 22 for explanation of footnotes. 

dSome of the treatments (particularly lime-sulfur) are applied as delayed 
dormant sprays. 


TABLE 26. THE SEVERITY OF LEAF DISEASES OF RIBES (Caused by 
various fungi) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for Applica- 
tion to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


PRINCIPAL 
Report From CAUSAL State ReEporRTING DISEASE ACCEPTABLE 
STATE Funcus MaJsor SeconpAry MINor TREATMENTSC 
Connecticut......... Septoria x D2, O8, O9, C2, C3 
iloeosporium...... x D2, 08, O9, C2, C3 

Mycosphaerella... S2, C2, C3 

Septoria =x C2, C3, Q2 
Minnesota C2 
Plasmopara 0-10 C2, C3, D2, D4, D5 

New York........... Mycosphaerella... X C2 

Pseudopeziza C2 
Oregon x $3, C2, D8 
Pennsylvania...... Mycosphaerella... Tr-5 (2) C2, D2, Ni 

Sphaerotheca Tr-2(Tr) 2 
Washington......... Sphaerotheea...... Tr-60 (3) S3, C2 

Mycosphaerella...Tr-20 (2) $3, C2 

Pseudopeziza....... 0-50 (10) S3, C2 
West .0-10(Tr). 

“Mycosphaerella... 0-50 (5) 

Cronartium Tr 

Pseudopeziza 0-10 (1) 
Pseudopeziza x C2, C3, S3 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and Wyoming. 


¢ See Table 22 for explanation of footnote. 
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FARM WORKERS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


Canners who operate farms or may 
be feeding livestock are reminded that 
under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950, agricultural workers who 
are “regularly employed” become subject 
to the Social Security Law beginning 
January 1, 1951. This means they should 
have Social Security numbers, and the 
1% per cent employe’s tax should be 
deducted from wages earned after 
December 31, 1950. 

The definition of a regularly employed 
agricultural worker is quite complicated 
but these are the elements to watch: (1) 
he must earn at least $50 in cash in 
the quarter, and (2) he must work for 
a single employer on a full time basis at 
least 60 days in the quarter, and (3) he 
must have worked for that same em- 
ployer continuously in the preceding 
quarter, or have been subject to the Act 
in the preceding quarter by reason of 
his employment for the same employer. 


FMC NAMES BURKHOLDER 


Robert Burkholder has been appointed 
sales representative for the Sprague- 
Sells Division of the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation and will cover 
the newly established Southeast territory 
comprising the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, and will make his head- 
quarters at 19 Lake Shore Drive, Avon- 
dale Estates, Georgia, which is just out- 
side of Atlanta. The above mentioned 
states were previously part of three 
other territories, which have now been 
reduced in size as part of the company’s 
plans for more efficient coverage of the 
country. 

Mr. Burkholder spent ten years in in- 
dustrial sales and engineering with Link 
Belt, J. D. Adams Company and Simplex 
Time Recorder Company, where he 
served for three and a half years as a 
District Sales Manager. Since joining 
FMC he has spent considerable time in 
processing plants in many parts of the 
country, as well as in the FMC factory 
and offices in Hoopeston in preparation 
for this appointment. 


WHEATLEY RESIGNS READ POST 


Dave Wheatley, Vice-President and 
Manager of S & R Fine Foods, mayon- 
naise and salad dressing manufacturers 
of Streator, Illinois, and which firm has 
just recently changed its name to J. L. 
Read Foods, Inc., resigns his position 
with the firm as of January 1. The 
company has just acquired a new build- 
ing and is now in the process of moving. 
Mr. Wheatley has not divulged his future 
plans but expects to make his home tem- 
porarily at 210 Funston Place, San 
Antonio, Texas, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


Dick Watt (center) of Waukesha Foun- 
dry, seems a bit wistful, but Tri-State 
Secretary Calvin Skinner and Wife 
Eleanor seemed well pleased with the 
world when the photo was snapped at 
Crown Can’s Cocktail Party for the Tri- 
State Packers at their recent Atlantic 
City Convention. 


NATIONAL FRUIT TO BUILD 


National Fruit Product Company, 
Winchester, Virginia, will construct a 
new three story plant of tile, steel and 
concrete, adjoining the company’s ware- 
house, at an estimated cost of $100,000. 
The present plant will be remodeled for 
use both in manufacturing and as a 
warehouse. 


Roy Irons (glasses and bay window, case anyone doesn’t know) is rightly proud of 
the Scroll being presented him by Retiring President Norman Spain of the Ohio Can- 
Between them stands Paul Hinkle, the man who will try to fill 
Roy’s shoes as Secretary. Walter Shied, the new President, looks on. 


ners Association. 


GEORGIA CANNERS ELECT 


Dr. H. L. Cochran, Pomona Products 
Company, Griffin, was elected President 
of the Georgia Canners Association at 
the recent annual meeting held at 
Savannah. Other officers elected are: 
B. F. Easterlin, Easterlin Packing Com- 
pany, Andersonville, Vice-President; C. 
Rouss May, Hills Brothers Company, 
Woodbury, 2nd Vice-President; and R. A. 
Burns, Griffin, Secretary-Treasurer. 


BUYS CANNING COMPANY 


Quaker Oats Company has purchased 
the plant and business of the Coast 
Canning Company, Wilmington, Cali- 
fornia, canners of “Puss-’N-Boots” cat 
food. The purchase will not affect the 
management, operation, or brokerage set- 
up of Coast Canning, according to a 
spokesman for Quaker Oats. The cereal 
company is already a major factor in 
the pet food market. 


HEINZ APPOINTS BUECHEL 


Albert E. Buechel has been appointed 
Manager of the Planning and Distribu- 
tion Department of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, succeeding O. W. Woods, who has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
New England sales region. Mr. Buechel 
joined Heinz in 1923 as a clerk in the 
Pittsburgh sales branch and has held a 
number of positions in the sales organ- 
ization. Since 1945 he has been depart- 
ment head of planning until this latest 
promotion. 
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Pictured at 76th annual session of Maryland State Grange at Easton, December 5 to 7, 
are (left to right): Arthur B. Hamilton, of College Park, lecturer; Dr. T. B. Symons, 
guest of honor and recently-retired director of University of Maryland Extension 
Service; and Edward F. Holter, of Middletown, master of State Grange and lecturer 


of National Grange. 


Map of Maryland in background is part of special exhibit 


displayed at convention by American Can Company, dramatizing how tin cans create 
year-round markets for more than 350,000 tons of vegetables grown annually by 
10,000 Maryland farmers for Free State canneries. 


HAXTON APPOINTS GUEST 


Arthur E. Guest, who has been asso- 
ciated with Continental Can Company’s 
Consumer Research Department since 
1945, has joined the staff of Haxton 
Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New York canners. 
Mr. Guest is well known in the industry 
and brings to Haxton a wide knowledge 
of research. Prior to his association 
with Continental he was head chemist for 
J. W. Allen of Chicago, and research 
chemist for The Wrigley Company. 


GF NAMES DR. HENRY SMITH 


Dr. Henry B. Smith, Jr., who has been 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at 
Bucknell University, has been appointed 
Director of General Foods Corporation’s 
Engineering Research Laboratory at 
Hoboken, New Jersey, and will take up 
his new duties January 1. Dr. Smith was 
also Manager of the Pilot Engineering 
Company, a consulting firm at Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. From 1946 to 1948 
he was supervisor of chemical research 
engineering for the Air Reduction Sales 
Company, and acting supervisor of 
Carbide Research for the National 
Carbide Company. During the same 
period he served as a chemical engineer- 
ing consultant with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 


MINNESOTA CANNERS 
ELECT KRAUS 


Edwin C. Kraus, Ortonville, was 
elected President of the Minnesota Can- 
ners Association at the annual meeting 
held at Minneapolis, December 12. S. N. 
Petersen of Sleepy Eye was elected Vice- 
President; and Edwin B. Elmer, Minnea- 
polis, was reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 
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OLD GUARD DINNER 


The Old Guard Dinner, an annual con- 
vention affair, will this year be held at 
the Stevens Hotel in the North Ballroom 
on Saturday, February 17, beginning at 
6:30 P.M. This is the first day of the 
convention and wili give an opportunity 
for the Old Guards to greet their old 
friends, many of whom have not attended 
an Old Guard Dinner since the last Con- 
vention in Chicago nine years ago. 


This year the dinner is to be different. 
There will be a cocktail party and buffet 
supper so that members can come and go 
at their convenience any time between 
6:30 and 9:00 o’clock. There is to be 
no set program or speeches. There will 
be a very short business meeting for the 
election of officers and to present Dia- 
mond Pins to the 1951 class who came 
into the canning industry in 1901. 


Those who will receive their Diamond 
Pins this year are: George S. Bones, 
Milwaukee; C. O. Davidson, Horicon, 
Wisconsin; Thomas E. Evans, Reinbeck, 
Iowa; Harry L. Golloday, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland; Anthony A. Gugino, Fre- 
donia, New York; Harry Hatfield, Shel- 
byville, Indiana; John W. Kyger, Brook- 
lyn, New York; H. A. Pinney, Chicago; 
C. H. Petersen, New York City; George 
Pearce, Chicago; G. B. Rollins, Hart, 
Michigan; and Frank D. Throop, 
Baltimore. 


BROKER CHARTERED 


Brooke-Willis, Inc., has been chartered 
at Richmond, Virginia, with maximum 
authorized capital stock of $50,000, to 
operate a food brokerage business. Offi- 
cers are Charles E. Willis, president; 
John W. Ayres, vice-president and trea- 
surer; and George P. Kenny, secretary, 
all of Richmond. 
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PEELING COMPANY MERGER 


The Peeling Company, manufacturers 
of the Rollins Automatic Tomato Peeling 
Machine, on December 15 merged with 
the Peel-O-Matic Corporation, by which 
name the firm will hereafter be known, 
and will occupy the offices and plant 
facilities of the former company at 238 
N. Franklintown Road, Baltimore. Of- 
ficers of the company are Brook H. 
Rollins, Jr., President; Albert K. Baylow, 
Vice-President; Sylvestor R. Hiner, Vice- 
President; Charles M. Jarman, Secre- 
tary; and Joseph W. Schmidt, Treasurer. 


The company has designed a new flow 
sheet which incorporates an automatic 
pick up, controlled high temperature 
scalding, and an automatic feed to each 
peeling machine. The company estimates 
the production and installation of several 
hundred machines for the coming tomato 
season. 


INDIANA CANNERS SET DATES 


Activities of the Indiana Canners 
Association for 1951 will open with the 
Canners and Fieldmen’s Conference at 
Purdue, January 23, 24 and 25. The 
Spring Meeting of the Association will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indiana- 
polis, on April 19, and the Annual Fall 
Convention will be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, November 
15 and 16. 


CORDINER HEADS G. E. CO. 


Ralph J. Cordiner of New York, has 
been elected President of the General 
Electric Company to succeed Charles E. 
Wilson, who has been appointed Chair- 
man of the new Defense Mobilization 
Board. Mr. Wilson, in accepting the 
appointment, resigned the G. E. post and 
announced that he was severing all con- 
nections with corporate banking 
institutions. In November he completed 
51 years of continuous service with the 
General Electric Company. 


Mr. Cordiner, who has been associated 
with G. E. for 24 years, and served as 
Manager of five of the company’s depart- 
ments during that period, has been 
Executive Vice-President and a Director 
of the company since 1949. He takes 
over his new duties immediately. 


BUCUSS HEADS MATERIALS 
HANDLING INSTITUTE 


John G. Bucuss, General Manager, 
Strapping Division, Acme Steel Company 
was elected President of the Materials 
Handling Institute for 1951 at their 
annual meeting in New York City. 

A member of the Institute since 1946, 
Mr. Bucuss served successive terms as 
director, second vice president and first 
vice president the last three years. He 
has been associated with Acme Steel 
Company for 32 years. 
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MEDLAND HEADS 
ONTARIO CANNERS 


J. A. Medland of the Culverhouse 
Canning Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, was named President of the 
Canned Foods Association of Ontario at 
the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Association held at Toronto, December 4 
and 5. Mr. Medland succeeds John Wall 
of Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh. 
Other officers elected were: Vice Presi- 
dent, E. R. Renouf of Campbell Soup 
Company, Ltd., New Toronto; and R. W. 
Neal, Secretary-Treasurer with offices at 
Hamilton. 

Named to the Executive Committee 
were: J. E, Baxter, The Baxter Canning 
Co., Ltd., Bloomfield; J. M. Bright, 
Bright Canning Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls; 
M. S. Dixon, H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Leamington; W. I. Drynan, Cana- 
dian Canners, Ltd., Hamilton; R. B. 
Graham, Graham Food Products, Ltd., 
Belleville; W. B. Hyslop, Tip Top Can- 
ners, Ltd., Greensville; Ralph Macklin, 
E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Winona; C. S. 
Metcalfe, Metcalfe Foods, Ltd., Deseron- 
to; T. V. Proctor, Libby, McNeill & Libby 
of Canada, Ltd., Chatham; G. Ridler, 
Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto; E. 
M. Smart, Smart Bros., Ltd., Colling- 
wood; E. H. Cudney, Niagara Food 
Products, Stoney Creek as Chairman of 
the Fruit Section. 

The seventeenth meeting the 
largest on record for the Association. 
Registered attendance numbered 558 and 


over 500 attended the closing banquet. 
One of the highlights of the meeting was 
the cutting bee staged by the American 
and Continental Can Companies. Samples 
of members were purchased in retail 
stores, cut and graded by personnel of 
the can companies and judged by a 
canner committee which this year was 
headed by past President E. M. Smart 
of Smart Brothers, Ltd., Collingwood. 

There was a full two day program 
which included addresses of President 
John Wall, N.C.A. President Henry 
Taylor and Canadian Canned Foods 
Association’s Secretary-Manager, P. R. 
Robinson. Other talks by competent 
authorities on such subjects as Work- 
men’s Conpensation Act, Consumer Sur- 
veys, Processed Fruit and Vegetable 
Regulations, Sanitation in Food Plants, 
Research and the General Business Out- 
look were interestingly delivered and 
well received. 


LYNN HEADS 
LIMA HAMILTON SALES 


George H. Lynn, with the Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corporation since 1947 as Western 
District Manager in Chicago for Niles 
Tool Works Division, has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of the Hamilton 
Division, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration, Hamilton, Ohio, and will be in 
charge of sales of machine tools, can 
machinery, Diesel engines and special 
equipment, and will make his head- 
quarters in Hamilton. 


HASEROT OFFICIAL RETIRES 


John G. Terbeek, with The Haserot 
Company, Cleveland food processing- 
distributing firm for the past 45 years, 
will retire as of January 1. Mr. Terbeek 
began his food career as a billing clerk 
and later spent 12 years on the road as 
a salesman. For the past 30 years he 
has been canned foods buyer for the 
company’s wholesale division. He also 
served as Assistant Treasurer of the 
parent company, and as a Vice-President 
of an affiliated canning company. Mr. 
Terbeek resides in Rocky River, Ohio, 
where he plans to keep close track of 
baseball developments and also limber up 
his vocal chords for another 35 years or 
so as a choir singer. 


COAST PACKER GRANTS 
WAGE INCREASE 


California Processors and Growers, 
Inc., has entered into a new agreement 
with the A.F.L. State Council of Cannery 
Unions calling for wage increases rang- 
ing from 8 cents to 17 cents an hour 
for about 60,000 workers in 75 Northern 
and Central California canneries. The 
agreement is retroactive to December 15. 
In addition to the basis pay raise, the 
contract provides for a 7 per cent in- 
crease for incentive rate workers. The 
increase brings the rate for women 
workers to $1.18 an hour, with men 
receiving from $1.34 to $1.90 an hour. 


Efficient tne Conti 


Interior view shows how | | 
vegetables progress through | 
the four bins along the ro- - 
tating carborundum rolls, 
for quick peeling with min- 
imum waste. 


is desired. 


invous Peeler 


fast and dean 


This mechanical FMC Peeler is specially designed 
for high capacity, low cost peeling of potatoes, beets, 
carrots, turnips, rutabagas, and other vegetables. Em- 
ploying the exclusive four-bin continuous flow principle, 
FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler peels vegetables to 
shape quickly, accurately, and smoothly—with a mini- 
mum of waste. Special carborundum-coated rolls remove 
peels completely through a combination rocking-rolling 
motion, providing a higher net tonnage and exceptional 

-saving to canners. Coarse or fine rolls can be furnished. 
Rubber rolls are used when smooth polishing effect 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


ESA PRICING STANDARDS 


Announced December 19 


1. Prices may not be increased 
by any manufacturer or industrial 
producer whose net dollar profits 
before taxes are equal to or in ex- 
cess of its average net dollar pro- 
fits before taxes in the period 1946- 
1949, except as provided in the fol- 
lowing standard. 


2. As to an individual material 
or service sold by a company whose 
net over-all profits are running 
above the general earning stand- 
ard as set out above, the price of 
such particular product or service 
may not be increased if it is being 
sold at a profit. In case of a par- 
ticular material or service which is 
not profitable, the price may be 
increased, but in no case by more 
than (A) the amount necessary to 
make it profitable or (B) the 
amount of the increase since June 
24, 1950, in the cost of direct 
wages and materials going into 
this product, whichever is lower. 

3. As applied to the distribution 
trade (wholesale and retail, gross 
margins may not be _ increased 
above the June 1950 level if net 
dollar profits before taxes of the 
distributor are equal to or in ex- 
cess of average net dollar profits 
before taxes of the distributor in 
the peridd 1946-1949. 


4. Distributors may not increase 
their prices on the basis of in- 
creases in replacement costs or 
market costs. Margins may be 
added only to inventory cost actu- 
ally paid. 

ESA announced that any price 
increases after December 1, 1950, 
which are in excess of those that 
would be permissible under the 
above standards will be regarded 
as subject to action by the agency 
at the earliest feasible time. 


PRICE STANDARDS—The canned 
foods market, extremely strong, Tuna 
excepted, is showing more life than is 
usual this holiday week because of distri- 
butors’ desire to cover on short items. 
They’re not meeting with much success 
however, as canners hang up the “sold 
out” sign or withdraw pending price 
clarification. 

The four rules of the “honor system” 
laid down last week by the Economic 
Stabilization Agency (ESA) are re- 
printed on this page. There’s a conflict 
between the Defence Production Act and 
the Standards that has not only food 
men but the government experts guess- 
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ing. The law provides that in the event 
of ceilings, processors’ prices are to re- 
flect parity or the price between May 
24 and June 24, 1950, whichever is 
higher, and that the processing margin 
is to be fair and equitable. The possible 
and even probable conflict (at least as 
far as canners are concerned) with the 
E.S.A. Standards is obvious. Canners 
generally did not pay parity prices for 
raw produce in the summer of 1950, 
which means the selling price of canned 
foods would have to be raised. Under 
the terms of the E.S.A. standards, that 
raise, estimated at approximately 5 per 
cent, would not be permitted. 

One other point that will need clearing 
up is the question of volume. The ESA 
Standards are based on net profit with- 
out regard to volume. In other words, if 
volume for a period should drop off from 
the base period, as it quite often does, 
the processor could presumably increase 
prices to maintain the same net profit. 
Conversely, he would find himself in 
quite a jam if the reverse were true and 
volume increased. 

As we go to press clarification of these 
points and other problems in food pricing 
is expected momentarily. 


PRICE INDEX—In view of the above, 
although the information is a month old, 
it’s interesting to study the Consumers 
Price Index received during the week. It 
provides the background for, and ex- 
plains why the E.S.A. order was con- 
sidered necessary. It is indicative to note 
that food prices increased but 0.2 per 
cent between October 15 and November 
15, 1950, and according to a _ special 
survey, a full 2 per cent the last two 
weeks of November. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1935-3) equals 100) 
11/15 10/15 6/15 11/15 6/15 
/50 /50 /50 /49 /46 


ALL ITEMG.......... 175.6 174.8 170.2 168.6 133.3 
ALL FOODS......... 209.5 209.0 204.6 200.8 145.6 
Cereals & bakery 
products 177.38 177.1 169.6 169.2 122.1 
247.7 250.0 248.4 226.4 120.4 
Beef & Veal.......275.7 275.7 270.5 248.5 121.2 
201.7 209.6 210.4 189.7 114.3 
Lamb ....... 264.5 260.2 268.6 242.0 139.0 
Chickens .. 80.0 187.2 184.6 184.5 162.8 
336.5 328.8 295.3 300.6 219.7 
Dairy product...... 191.5 190.6 177.1 186.4 147.8 
206.5 207.2 149.1 207.8 147.1 
Fruits & Veg.......193.3 187.0 217.2 202.0 183.5 
i 197.8 190.5 233.4 212.7 196.7 
Canned .. 153.7 151.9 148.2 146.2 127.5 
246.2 239.8 225.1 224.7 


333.3 343.9 295.6 265.3 


1 

Beverages 1 
154.6 154.6 139.6 1389.7 1% 
1 

1 


Fats & oils... 
Sugar & sweets. 


186.3 174.3 178.9 


APPAREL ............195.0 193.4 185.0 186.3 57.2 
125.4 125.0 123.9 122.0 108.5 
FUEL, ELEC, & 

143.7 148.1 188.9 139.1 110.5 
Gas & Elec........... 96.8 96.8 97.0 97.0 92.1 
Other fuels.......... 200.4 199.4 189.4 190.0 133.0 

151.8 150.3 146.6 146.6 115.1 
HOUSEFUR- 

NISHINGS ....202.8. 199.8 185.2 185.4 156.1 
MISCEL- 

LANEOUS ...... 160.5 159.5 155.3 154.9 127.9 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Pace Slowed But Surprisingly Ani- 
mated For The Holidays — Study Possible 
Price Control—Tomatoes Withdrawn—Peas 
And Corn Reach Nominal Position—Spinach 
Sold Up—Citrus Continues Strengthening— 
Fruits Sold Up And Generally Withdrawn 
—Sardines On The Rise—Tuna Prices Re- 
vised—Salmon Firm—Shrimp Continues 
Improvement. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 29, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The year-end hol- 
idays, of course, are playing hob with 
canned foods trading, but the market 
nevertheless has exhibited considerable 
animation. Florida citrus has again 
strengthened, and buyers are seeking 
tomato stocks. The tuna situation is 
doing a little better on the coast, and 
there has likewise been a spirited buy- 
ing movement on Maine sardines. 


THE OUTLOOK—The question of 
mandatory price ceilings, with or without 
rollbacks, is still a matter of discussion 
in grocery distributing circles. Arbitrary 
ceilings, of course, could be applied to 
canned fish, which are not an agricul- 
tural commodity, but on the general 
canned vegetable and fruit lines, parity 
requirements still interpose a stumbling 
block. Trade rumor has it that ESA is 
considering the advisability of subsidies 
to stabilize food prices, as was the case 
with some foods under OPA. However, 
the wartime price control agency was 
specifically authorized to invoke sub- 
sidies, wheras ESA has no such explicit 
authority. Regardless of the possibility 
of a rollback, however, it is expected that 
the turn of the year will witness a broad 
buying program in canned foods, with 
canners cleared of most carryover hold- 
ings by the time the trade gets together 
in Chicago in February. 


TOMATOES—Canners generally are 
withdrawn on tomatoes, and while the 
last price heard out of the Tri-States 
was $1.60 for standard 2s, it is doubtful 
if additional offerings could be brought 
to light at that figure. The situation in 
the Midwest and in California is equally 
tight. 


PEAS—Canners are pretty well sold 
out on 303s and buyers are now turning 
their attention to 2s in an effort to un- 
cover additional supplies. The market is 
in nominal position, but should level off 
after the turn of the year. 


CORN—Demand is reported good on 
both 808s and 2s, covering the full qual- 
ity range. Most canners are sold out on 
1950 pack, while others are withdrawn 
from the market pending the completion 
of their year-end inventories. 
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SPINACH—Buyers are not covered on 
their spinach requirements, and here too 
they are running into a sold-up market. 
Tri-State canners are firm generally at 
$2 on fancy 2%4s, with 2s around $1.55- 
$1.60, f.o.b, canneries, where stocks are 
to be had. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida in- 
dicate that a number of plants are 
actively engaged in turning out rush 
orders for the armed forces. Most 
packers, however, continue to quote in 
the open market. Prices are trending 
upwards, reflecting higher production 
costs, and show an unusually wide range 
as between competing canners. For 
prompt shipment, orange juice lists at 
$1.12% to $1.22% for 2s and $2.60 to 
$2.72% for 46-ounce, with blended juice 
at $1.00 to $1.10 and $2.30 to $2.42%, 
while on grapefruit juice canners list 2s 
at 90 to 97% cents and 46-ounce at a 
range of $2.05 to $2.25, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. There is fair buying interest 
reported. 


OTHER FRUITS—There is nothing 
new in the fruit situation reported from 
California or the Pacific Northwest this 
week. Where canners still have unsold 
stocks remaining from the 1950 pack, 
they are generally withdrawn from the 
market, anticipating a broad demand and 


at least a maintenance of current prices 
for the remainder of the marketing sea- 
son. . 


SARDINES—Inflation has hit the 
market in Maine, and while it is reported 
still possible to buy some keyless oil 
quarters at $5.50 per case, some canners 
are now refusing to consider additional 
business below $6.00. Buyers have been 
stocking in heavy volume, anticipating a 
heavy consumer interest in this low-price 
item. The market in California is like- 
wise active, and while packers are talk- 
ing a higher market, no advance has been 
reported as yet. 


TUNA—One of the major California 
canners this week revised his list prices 
on quarters tuna in a move to restore 
traditional price differentials. The new 
schedule for this packer lists white meat 
at $10.20 per case, against a previously 
prevailing quotation of $9.50, while fancy 
light meat is reduced from $9.15 to $8.65 
and “bite size” tuna moves down from 
$7.80 to $7.50, all f.o.b. cannery. Mean- 
while, the movement of white meat tuna 
has picked up a little as a result of the 
current canner promotion on this grade. 


SALMON — Canners with unsold 
stocks of fancy Alaska reds and cohoes 
are reported to be steadily whittling 


down their stocks through sales to the 
Army, and little is expected to be avail- 
able to the trade in the spring months. 
Meanwhile, the market is firm at $30.50 
minimum for reds, with medium reds at 
$27, pinks at $24, and chums at $18 to 
$18.75, for No. 1 talls, f.0.b. Seattle basis. 


SHRIMP—With most distressed offer- 
ings cleared, the canned shrimp market 
at the Gulf continues to show improve- 
ment. Uninspected pack is , currently 
reported holding at $4.40 for jumbo, 
$4.05-$4.10 for large, $3.55-$3.60 for 
medium, and $3.10 for small, all for 5-oz. 
tins, f.o.b. Gulf cannery. 


METZ HEADS 
SYRACUSE BROKERS 


At a recent meeting of the Syracuse 
Food Brokers Association the following 
officers were reelected to serve during 
1951: Edward S. Metz, E. S. Metz Com- 
pany, President; Irving W. Myers, Whit- 
comb & Company, Vice-President; James 
F. Spencer, Sun Brokerage Company, 
Secretary; and Arthur L. Meaker, Treas- 
urer. These officers together with 
Kenneth M. Stewart of H. H. Goslee 
Company, comprise the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


your BEST BU Y-.ancsenxamp 


From every angle—higher quality, 
increased yield, lower production 
costs — the best buy in canning equip- 
ment is Langsenkamp. 


The Langsenkamp Company has 
been producing the finest, most ef- 
ficient canning machinery for over 
75 years. 


Take advantage of the many sav- 
ings afforded through the use of 
Langsenkamp equipment . . equip- 
ment that pays for itself through 
savings. 


Laboratory Pulper 


Miniature in size but exact in every 
detail. Ideal for obtaining plentiful 
amount of seed-free juice from filling 
trough or tomato filler for brining. Used 
by laboratories, research departments, 


E-Z Pulper 


~ 


Noted for instant adjustability feature. 
Safeguards quality. You save all us- 


able parts of tomatoes with the E-Z ad- 


schools, pie-bakers. Built to secure ac- 


— “ian, aa curacy in expermints that can be dupli- 
clean, cated in large scale production. 


Send for complete Have You Tried 
Indiana Brush Finisher information and Gb the Langsenkamp 
Greater capacity—finishes product with prices. Superior 
a beautiful velvety texture. Ideal for Steel Sponge? 
soups, chile concarne, heavily spiced pro- 
ducts. ‘ Completely sanitary . . . easily 
cleaned. 235 East South Street INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Presents Striking Contrast To Last 

Year — Year End Statistics — Pears Now 

Scarce — Apple Canning Still Underway — 
Scramble For Tomatoes—Tuna Softens. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Dec. 28, 1950 


THE SITUATION—December proved 
an active month with California canners, 
brokers and distributors, sales and ship- 
ments having been well above expecta- 
tions. Much more business was offered 
than could be accepted, since many items 
are closely cleaned up and some unob- 
tainable. Prices are extremely firm on 
about everything with the exception of 
fish, making the situation almost a com- 
plete reversal from that prevailing a 
year ago when canners had large unsold 
stocks, prices were weak and many sales 
were made at less than actual cost. 


CROPS—A survey of the year’s opera- 
tions, made by the California Crop Re- 
porting Service, indicates that while 
there was a drop in over-all production, 
fruit and nut growers received almost 
40 per cent more for their crops than in 
1949. The cling peach production is 
estimated at 472,000 tons, freestone 
peaches at 235,000 tons, Bartlett pears 
307,000 tons, olives 43,000 tons, grapes 
2,411,000 tons, grapefruit 1,060,000 
boxes, oranges 41,930,000 boxes and dry 
prunes 147,000 tons. 


PACKS—As the year neared an end 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board brought 
out its final audited pack report on cling 
peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for salad, 
mixed fruits and spiced peaches for the 
crop year 1950. These figures ran very 
closely to those in a preliminary report 
issued late in September. Figured on a 
No. 2% case basis the pack was: Regular 
peaches, 14,417,249 cases; fruit cocktail, 
6,810,437; fruits for salad, 563,390; 
mixed fruits, 69,155, and spiced peaches, 
236,191. <A total of 20,303.25 tons of No. 
1 cling peaches was used in the manu- 
facture of baby foods and nectar. 


PEAR PACK—The Canners League of 
California has brought out figures cover- 
ing the 1950 pack of pears, this being 
placed at 2,509,494 cases, including a 
small quantity of spiced pears, all having 
been reduced to the No. 2% case basis. 
Along with this was the report showing 
that on December 1st total canner stocks 
on hand, sold and unsold, amounted to 
1,266,453 cases. The movement from 
June 1 to December 1 was 1,380,215 
cases, against 1,213,197 cases for the 
corresponding period last year. 


TOMATO STATISTICS — Another 
important statistical release by the 
Canners League of California late in 
December was one covering the packs 
of tomatoes and tomato products for the 
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year. The tomato pack in actual cases 
amounted to 3,569,916 cases, of which 
2,975,367 cases were round tomatoes and 
594,549 cases were Italian tomatoes. The 
pack of tomato juice amounted to 
6,137,050 cases, tomato catsup 5,403,837, 
tomato chili sauce 622,846, tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce 4,786,098, tomato puree 
1,389,693, tomato paste 2,832,822, and 
tomato products of other kinds 264,516. 


Stocks on hand, sold and unsold on 
December 1 were as follows: Tomatoes, 
1,966,209 cases, of which 1,623,828 were 
round tomatoes and 342,381 were Italian 
tomatoes; tomato catsup, 2,850,865; 
tomato chile sauce, 332,781; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, 2,781,152; tomato 
juice, 3,880,064. 


FRUIT STOCKS—Figures have also 
made an appearance showing canner 
stocks of canned apricots, peaches, fruit 
cocktail and the like, as of December 1, 
along with the movement from June 1, 
the opening of the crop season, to Decem- 
ber 1. Stocks of apricots, sold and un- 
sold, were 1,426,671 cases, against 
1,784,169 a year earlier; sweet cherries, 
242,680 against 299,207; cling peaches, 
5,640,770, against 10,943,980; freestone 
peaches, 766,296, against 973,045; fruit 
cocktail, 4,069,644, against 5,647,267; 
fruits for salad, 492,798, against 716,525, 
and mixed fruits, 39,928 against 436,720. 


PEARS—When opening prices were 
brought out on Bartlett pears last fall 
many in the distributing trade voiced 
the complaint that these were too high 
and bought rather lightly. Pears are 
now scarce and some advances in North- 
west pack have been made recently. Late 
lists quote 8-oz. choice at $1.55, No. 1 
tall, $2.60; No. 2%, $4.15, and No. 10 
water, $11.00. Some _ pro-rating on 
standards is reported. : 


APPLES—tThe canning of apples and 
applesauce is still under way in the 
Pacific Northwest, with sliced apples in 
water quoted at $1.80 for No. 2s and 
$8.75 for No. 10s. Fancy apple sauce 
is moving at $1.65 for No. 2s. The Cali- 
fornia pack of apple sauce is moving off 
rapidly and while the pack was the 
largest ever made there are indications 
that it will be sold out long before the 
next canning season. 


PLUMS—Purple plums of Northwest 
pack have been receiving considerable 
attention of late, with fancy moving at 
$2.70 for No. 2%s and choice at $2.55. 


TOMATOES—There is quite a wild 
scramble on the part of buyers for Cali- 
fornia tomatoes and tomato products, 
pack of which were below last year’s 
figures. Sales are being made in some 
instances well above published lists and 
most canner advertised brands are off 
the market. Tomato paste continues to 
be the bad boy of the group, with some 
buying on purely a _ speculative basis. 
Sales have been made at $24.00 for No. 
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10s, or about 100 per cent above the 
opening. 


TUNA—tThere is a definite softening 
in the canned tuna market with some 
leading canners now quoting fancy 
albacore halves at $15.00, against the 
former price of $17.00. This brings the 
price below that quoted for the Japanese 
product. The decline in price may be in 
the nature of a warning to fishermen to 
be more moderate in their demands, the 
prices paid for fish in recent years hav- 
ing reached levels considered prohibitive. 


NO CHANGE IN KRAUT PRICES 


There will be little or no change in the 
price of sauerkraut during the coming 
year, despite a cabbage crop that was 
somewhat larger than usual, the National 
Kraut Packers Association has reported 
as the result of studies made at three 
sectional meetings. The meetings were 
held in Milwaukee, November 14; 
Rochester, New York, November 21, and 
Cleveland, December 6. 

Several factors are responsible for the 
stable price on kraut, according to Mar- 
tin Meeter of Lansing, Illinois, associa- 
tion president who said that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the cabbage crop 
packed in 1950 was contracted for last 
year. Most of the remaining 30 percent 
was purchased at premium prices from 
growers at the time of the first cabbage 
cutting this year. As a result, the aver- 
age price paid for cabbage was nine to 
ten dollars a ton, approximately the 
same as last year. 

This year when cheaper cabbage ap- 
peared on the market from late cuttings 
most packers’ vats were filled and no 
more kraut could be processed. 

Reports on the NKPA’s giant promo- 
tion, National Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week, scheduled for February 1-10, 
1951, were made at the meetings. Thous- 
ands of retail display posters have al- 
ready been distributed by kraut packers 
and meat packers, it was revealed. 

Publicity and advertising in news- 
papers and magazines, on radio and tele- 
vision programs, will mark the merchan- 
dising event. Retailers will be urged to 
display kraut prominently during Na- 
tional Kraut and Frankfurter Week 
when public attention will be focused on 
kraut. Combination displays with frank- 
furters and other products, including 
mustard, ketchup, pickles, vegetables, 
apples and soups, which can be served 
with kraut and frankfurter meals have 
proven especially profitable. 


STERN BUYS 
BOSTON CAN PLANT 


Stern Can Company, Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts, has bought the plant of 


National Can Corporation in Boston. 


National will, however, continue to 
to operate in the Boston territory. 
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CUTTING BEE PLANS 


The Canners League of California has 
announced plans for the holding of its 
1951 fruit and vegetable sample cuttings 
in the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
January 11 and 12. There will be a 
luncheon meeting on the second day with 
Dr. Paul F. Sharp, Director, Experimen- 
tal Station, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, reviewing 
the role of the university in co-operating 
with the California Canning industry. 
Lieutenant-Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
will also be a guest speaker. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
STOCKHOLDERS MEET 


The experiment on the part of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., of Hono- 
lulu, T.H., of bringing a group of island 
workers to the mainland to make a re- 
port to stockholders proved highly suc- 
cessful. On December 15th more than 
500 stockholders of this, the largest pine- 
apple company, gathered at the Fair- 
mont Hotel and were given facts about 
their firm and details of the business. 

James D. Dole, founder of the firm in 
1901, was on hand, as was also President 
Henry A. White, but it was the workers 
who held the limelight, as planned. It 
was brought out that during the past ten 
years the company has spent about 


$14,000,000 in modernizing field and can- 
nery equipment. The result has been 
that about one-third as many plantation 
production workers are now needed to 
produce and harvest crops as formerly. 
Rains since August have benefitted the 
current crop and will have a marked 


‘effect on future crops. The demand for 


all pineapple products was reported as 
strong, along with that for fruit cock- 
tail now packed in the Barron-Gray divi- 
sion in San Jose, California. 


DISCUSS PEACH MARKETING 
ORDER 


A meeting of cling peach growers and 
canners was held at San Francisco the 
middle of December for the purpose of 
discussing a Marketing Order for the 
coming season with the Growers State- 
wise Cling Peach Committee. A full 
committee of growers was on hand, but 
only a few processors were in attendance, 
so a call has been made for a meeting 
of all processors at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, on January 4th. 

The Growers Committee has held a 
series of meetings with growers through- 
out the State and growers in general are 
reported to be in favor of a Marketing 
Order. Its members held that it is 
desirable that steps be taken early be- 
cause of the time element involved in the 
final drafting by the Bureau of Markets 


and the signing of the documents. They 
urged that the hearing should be held 
well in advance of the departure of can- 
ners for the National Canners Associa- 
tion convention to be held in Chicago in 
February. 


SKINNER SELLS OUT 


Charles R. Skinner has sold his inter- 
ests in Planada Packers, fruit and vege- 
table packers of Planada, California, to 
his former associates in the business, G. 
Walter Johnson and W. F. Elliott. 


CHARLES H. EMERY 


Charles H. Emery, for many years 
General Superintendent of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby’s can making plant at 
Chicago, and well known for his inven- 
tions in can soldering equipment, died 
at Howey, Florida, on December 9 at 
the age of 88. Mr. Emery retired in 
1936. 


YEAR-END BONUS 


A & P will pay its employees addi- 
tional year-end compensation aggregat- 
ing $2,500,000 this week, it is announced 
by John A. Hartford, chairman of the 
board. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


MORRAL CORN CUTTE 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
NOTES 


MARYLAND BROKERS ELECT 


Charles C. Shafer was elected Presi- 
dent of the Maryland Food Brokers 
Association at the December meeting 
held in Baltimore on Friday evening, 
December 9. William Schmidt was 
elected Vice-President; Paul Conners, 
Secretary; and Ellis Fine, Treasurer. 
Directors elected were John T. Hauck 
and Perey Chaimson. Joseph Rash, 
Buyer for Food Fair Stores in Balti- 
more, was guest for the dinner and prin- 
cipal speaker. 


SPICE CAN ARSENAL 


The largest spice can manufacturing 
plant in the world is that of the Ameri- 
can Can Company in Baltimore, which 
for the year 1950 turned out more than 
75 million spice cans, both for military 
and civilian use. 


TWIN CITY BROKERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the Twin City Food 
Brokers Association held early in Decem- 
ber, the following officers were elected: 
C. David Briggs, President; Ed Holbert, 
Vice-President; Ralph R. Mode, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors include the 
above named officers together with W. S. 
Pearson, George Dougherty, George R. 
Guptil and Charles H. Busch. 


HEADS BROKER GROUP 


L. A. Reidinger, of the Reidinger-Fehl- 
man Brokerage Co., has been elected 
president of the St. Louis Food Brokers’ 
Association for 1951. 


DIRECTS JOBBER’S SALES 
N. J. Dilker, assistant manager for 
Field & Start, Inc., Utica, N. Y., whole- 
sale grocers, has been appointed sales 
manager for the company. 


MURFREESBORO 33 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNT 


Mallor Brokerage Co. has been ap- 
pointed New York sales representative 
for JBD Products, of Weslaco, Texas, 
canners of citrus products. 


HEADS BUFFALO BROKERS 


Paul E. Stalter has been elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Food Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation for 1951. Raymond C. Blackman 
was named vice president of the group, 
with Idris Joines elected to the post of 
secretary-treasurer. 


GETS CITRUS ACCOUNT 


George A. Mendes & Co. has been ap- 
pointed metropolitan New York and 
Northern New Jersey sales representa- 
tives for the Winckler & Smith Citrus 
Products Co., Inc., operating citrus juice 
and product canning plants in California 
and Florida. Company’s headquarters 
are at Anaheim, California. 


INCORPORATES 


Effective January 1, 1951, the House 
of Stokely, Columbia, S. C. food brokers, 
will be incorporated with Harry Stokely 
as president, Charles Sorrell, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer, and H. L. Gantt as vice 
president. 


GETS WELCH ACCOUNT 


Rosen Brokerage Co., St. Louis, has 
been appointed sales representative in 
that area for the Welch Grape Juice 
Company. S. R. Cohoon, previously dis- 
trict representative for Welch, has joined 
the Rosen organization. 


MAYNARD-SWEEDLER 
JOINS FORCES 


Charles Sweedler has joined forces 
with Gus J. Maynard, Miami food 
broker, and the company will hereafter 
be known as Maynard-Sweedler, Inc., 
with offices at 167 Northeast 29th Street, 
Miami 37, Florida. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 2, 1951—Preserve & Jelly 
Standards Hearing, 10:00 A.M., Room 
5439, Federal Security Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Illinois Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 


JANUARY 23-25, 1951—Indiana Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—43rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 1-10, 1951 — National 
Kraut & Frankfurter Week. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


VISITING COAST PACKERS 


J. T. Wallace, of George Scott Wallace 
& Sons, Inc., New York City frozen foods 
brokers, is visiting packers in California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
admitted to membership:—H. E. Taylor 
Company, New York, recommended by 
Kennedy Menke Co., Inc.; Paul C. Gor- 
don Company, Cleveland, recommended by 
Arthur M. Jones; Superior Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Louis, recommended by 
the Riedinger-Fehlmann Co; T. F. Grace 
& Company, Montgomery, Alabama, 
recommended by Allen N. Smith & 
Company. 


To assist you— 
Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 


supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers 
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1V. CHEMICALS USED ON SMALL FRUITS AND 
SUBTROPICAL FRUITS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Most varieties of black and purple raspberries are destroyed 
outright by the fungus, but resistant red varieties escape serious 
damage. 

Although the fungus may attack fruit and foliage, it is known 
predominately as a cane disease. Canes affected late in the 
season are light gray with numerous black specks where the 
fungus produces spores. By spring, conspicuous, circular to 
elongate lesions develop at the site of each infection (Figure 
19). These may be raised at the margin and sunken in the 
center with darkened areas where the overwintering (sexual) 
spores are produced. The spores are released from these lesions 
early in the spring. 

If plants are sprayed with a strong fungicide such as lime- 
sulfur 1-12 late in the spring or as the buds begin to break, the 
overwintering spore crop may be destroyed. Such a dormant 
spray followed by two summer applications is adequate in most 
areas. In addition to sulfur and copper materials (Table 25), 
some states are reporting favorable results from use of sodium 
dinitro-ortho-cresylate, organic mercury, quinone and dithiocar- 
bamate materials. 


The status of other diseases of raspberry is summarized in 
Table 29. In general the foliage and cane diseases may be con- 
trolled by the anthracnose spray schedule supplemented with 
one or two additional sprays shortly before or after harvest. 
Yellow rust is controlled primarily by cutting out diseased canes 
and eradicating wild brambles where it overwinters in the 
crown. 


The gooseberries and currants are subject to several leaf 
spots, powdery mildew, downy mildew and rust. A general spray 
program employing the materials listed in Table 26 is recom- 
mended in several states. Bordeaux mixture has been a standard 
in most areas but sulfur, dithiocarbamates, organic mercury 


TABLE 27. THE SEVERITY OF FRUIT ROT OF STRAWBERRY (Caused 
by various fungi) and the Chemical Control Measures Recommended for Appli- 
cation to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Rerorr From “Loss From DISEASE b ACCEPTABLE 


STATE Cropa Masor SeconpARY MINorR TREATMENTS€ 

1000 Crates % % % 
716 0-20 C3 
Delaware .... «. 188 0-10 (2) D2, C2 
Indiana ... 164 
52 
Louisiana ..... 1,120 
Maryland ... ~~ an 46 C2, D2, C3 
0-30 (10) ........ C2, C3, $1, S2 
Mississippi 16 
Missouri ........ 232 
North Carolina ........ C2 
Ohio ad 
Pennsylvania ........06 225 Tred (1) C2, C3, D2 
South Carolina .......... 25 
Virginia .. 394 
Washington ..... 529 501.5 
West 0-90 (5) D2 


, * Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Connecticut, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming. 

a Av. commercial production (crop) in 1000 crates (36 Ibs.), 1936-1945, 

be See Table 22 for explanation of footnotes. 
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compounds and dichloronaphthoquinone are also being used. The 
recommended materials to control diseases of blueberry and 
cranberry are listed in Table 29. 


STRAWBERRY DISEASES 


The fruit rots often destroy fruit in the field and in transit. 
There are several semi-saprophytic fungi such as Rhizopus 
nigricans which are responsible. Much of the damage can be 
avoided by two or three well placed sprays during the blossom- 
ing period but the grower is handicapped in choice of materials 
(Table 27) and by the necessity of avoiding spray applications 
immediately before harvest. Usually control of fruit rot is 
contingent upon spraying for leaf spot control. . 


There are several leaf spots of strawberry. The most impor- 
tant of these is caused by the fungus known as Mycosphaerella. 
It occurs in practially every commercial planting and home 
garden causing a fairly large, conspicuous red spot. These 
spots enlarge and the leaves dry up and die. Althugh Bordeaux 
mixture is widely recommended (Table 28) many growers take 
the loss from disease since there are few areas where it com- 
pletely destroys the crop. 


CITRUS AND OTHER SUBTROPICAL FRUITS 


Some of the diseases of citrus and other subtropical crops are 
listed in Table 30. It should be noted that this is only a partial 
list since no report was received from California or the Citrus 
Experiment Station of Florida. There is an excellent bulletin 
by Dr. R. F. Suit of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion summarizing all the available data on citrus diseases and 
their control for those who wish more information on the sub- 
ject. 


TABLE 28. THE SEVERITY OF LEAF SPOTS OF STRAWBERRY (Caused 
by Mycosphaerella fragariae, et. al.) and the Chemical Control Measures Rece- 
ommended for Application to Foliage .and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in 
Different States.* 


Report FRoM Loss From DISEASED ACCEPTABLE 

STATE Cropa MaJsor SEcoNDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢ 
1000 Crates % % % 

716 x C3, C2, D2 
Connecticut » -& C2, C3 
Delaware 0-4 (2) C2 
Por ida 
Georgia ... 
Illinois ..... Tr-10 (5) C2 
Indiana ....... = 
Towa 2-10 (4) C2, C3 
Kansas ........ x D2, C2, C3 
Kentucky ... x 
Louisiana 0-70 (10) C2, C3 
Maine (2) C2 
Maryland ... 1.6 C2, C3 
Michigan ... x C2 
Minnesota .. 0-10 (1-2) C2, C3, D2 
Mississippi 0-30 C2 
10-30 (15) C2, C3, D2 
Montana x C2 
Nebraska x D2, S3 
316 
North Carolina. ........ 440 X C2, Cs 
North Dakota x C2 
319 0-25 (5) C2, C3, D2 
Oregon ........ 856 x C2, C3 
South Carolina — x C2 
Tennessee ......... 571 
TeXAS 91 515 C2, S3 
Virginia ........ .. 894 5-40(25) C2, D2, D3 
Washington .. 529 .1-.8 
West Virginia 0-30 (3) D2, C3, C2 
WISCONSIN 156 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, South Dakota and Wyoming. 


a Av. commercial production (crop) in 1000 crates (36 lbs.), 1936-1945. 
b,c See Table 22 for explanation of footnotes. 
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TABLE 29. 


LIST OF SECONDARY DISEASES OF RUBUS, RIBES, BLUE- 
BERRY, CRANBERRY AND GRAPE in the United States and Some of the 


Chemicals Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit for Their 
Control. 
STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 
DISEASE REPORTED Upon ACCEPTABLE 
CoMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT MaJor SECONDARY MINOR CHEMICALS¢.( 
RASPBERRY 
Crown gall.............. Agrobacterium 
tumefaciens........... P2, H1, Fl 
Spur blight............. Didymella . O8, O9, Q2, C2, C3 
applanata............... Md. S3, P2, D2 
Mich C2, S% 
i Minn D2 
N.H. P2, S83, C2, C8 
N.Y P3, S3, C2, D2 
Ore $3 
Pa. $3, D2 
a Va. $3, C2, P2 
Wash C2, S3 
Gymnoconia 
interstitialis D2, S2, D1 
Cane blight............: Coniothyrium D2 
(Leptosphaeria) D2, S3 
: fuckelii Va. $3, C2, C3 
W.Va. C2, C8 
Wash $3, C2, D4 
Septoria (Myco- .Conn, D2, Dil, C2, C3 
sphaerella) rubi.... Ill. C2, D2 
Ia. $3, D2, C2 
Kan C2, C3, Q2 
C2 
Minn D2 
S83 
S.C. C2 
Sere S3, C2, D2, P2, 
O08, O9 
W.Va. D2, C2, C3 
Wash $3, C2 
Powdery mildew....Sphaerotheca Minn $1, S2 
oF humuli Ore S3, S2 
Pa. $3, S2 
Va. C2, C8, S2 
Yellow rust............. Phragmidium Ore S3, P2, Q2, C3, 
Rubi-Idaei............... D3, D2 
Wash. ....... C2, S3, D2 
Stamen blight........ Haplosphaera 
Ore. $3 
Cylindrosporium 
rubi Pa $3, D2 
Grey mold................ Botrytis cinerea Pa. $3, D2 
Va. C2, C3, D2 
BLACKBERRY 
Leaf Cylindrosporium 
rubi 
Anthracnose........... Plectodiscella veneta 
GOOSEBERRY 
Powdery mildew....Sphaerotheca .- $2, D1 
morsuvae la S3, C2, S2 
Ore. $3, C2 
Pa. C2 
Wash. $3, C2 
Lag Downy mildew....... Plasmopara sp. ...... Md. C2 
BLUEBERRY 
myrtilli Me. .... C2 
Unknown Me C2 
Powdery mildew....Microsphaera ... C2 
Mummy berry........ Sclerotinia vaccinii...Md. $3, D2 
Mich H6 
Botrytis spp. Ore. D2, C8 
Wash. C2, D3 
CRANBERRY 
Cotton ball............ Sclerotinia oxycocci..Ore. D3, C2, C3 
Rose bloom............+. Exobasidium 
oxycocci Ore D3, C2, C3 
Red leafspot........... Exobasidium Ore C2, C3, D3 
Wash D3, D2, D5 
Godronen Casandrae..Wash. C2, D8, D2 
HOPS 
Downy mildew....... Peronosplasmopora 
humuli Ore. H6, C2, C3, D5, Q1 
GRAPE 
TT Glomerella cingulataGa. C2, C3, D4, D5 
C2, D2 
Pa. C2, D2 
.C2, C8, D2 
Bitter L0t....ses0sene Melanconium Ga -D4, D5, C3 
Oe Mycosphaerella Ga. C2, C3 
personata N.C C2, D2 
Dead arm........ Cryptosporella Mich. ....... C2 
viticola Pa. C2 
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STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 
ACCEPTABLE 
MaJor SECONDARY MIN ¢ CHEMICALS¢.! 


DISEASE REporTED Upon 
CoMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT 


Anthracnose........... Elsinoe (Sphace- C2, D2, N2 
loma) ampelinum. La. C2, D2 
C2, P2, D2, Q2, Di 
N.C. C2, D2 
S.C. C2 
Va. C2, C3, D2 
W.Va. D2, C2, C3 
Anthracnose.......... Gloeosporium 
Cercospora viticola Tex. C2, C3 
Coniothyrium 
diplodiella Tex C2 


¢ See Table 22 for explanation of footnote. 
d P2 used as a dormant spray. 


TABLE 30. SECONDARY DISEASESa OF ORANGE, GRAPEFRUI , 
in the United States and Chemicals Recommended for Their Control. 


ETC, 


STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 


DiIsEASE REPoRTED ACCEPTABLE 


CoMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT MaAsor SECONDARY MINoR CHEMICALS¢ 
CITRUS 
Colletotrichum 
glocosporioides Tex C2, S2 
Fruit mold... . Penicillium italicum.Ariz. X6, X9 
Green mold............. Penicillium 
Ariz. X6, X9 
Brown Phytophthora 
citrophthora Ariz. C2, P2 
Dry root rot......ccc0 Fusarium sp. Ariz M1, M4 
Elsinoe (Sphace- 
loma) faweetii....... C2, C3 
La. C2, C3 
Tex. C2, S2 
Diaporthe citri C3, C2 
La. «C2, C8 
Tex, C4, S2, C2 
Leaf Cercospora aurantia Tex. C2 
DATE PALM 
Fruit side rot.......... Alternaria sp. 
Yeast and bacteria...Ariz. D2, S1 
Tex C2 
Leal Alternaria citri C6 
palmivorum C2 
Pestalozzia 
Inflorescence 
Fusarium sp, Ariz, C6, S38, Cz 
Leaf anthracnose..Colletotrichum 
AVOCADO 
Sphaceloma perseae..Pla. C3, C2 
Leaf Cerecospora 
purpurea C3, Cz 
Powdery mildew....0idium sp. Fla. C3 
MANGO 
Anthracnose........... — 
Zloeosporioides...... N2, C2, C3 
Elsinoe mangiferae Fla. C2, C8 
PAPAYA 
Anthracnose..........: Colletotrichum 
Dz 
Asperosporium 
caricae Fla. D2, C2, C3 
GUAVA AND 
CANISTEL 
Anthracnose........... Colletotrichum 
D2, D5 
FIG 
Leaf blight.............. Pellicularia 
La. C2, C3 
Rust Cerotelium fici Tex. C2, C3, D2 
Cercospora fici C2, D2 
Leaf blight.............. Rhizoctonia 
microsclerotia Tex Cz 
Diplodia sycina 
syconophila Tex C2 
Mycosphaerella 
Limb canker........... Sclerotinia 
sclerotiorum C2 


a This is an incomplete list since full reports were not obtained from Florid: 
and California. 

b Florida report restricted to Tahiti Lime. 

e See Table I of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat.. No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Large 3.90-4.00 
Medium & 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears ..... 


Ce ‘er cuts 1.15-1.25 


Pi ic, Lge.-Mam. ..........+. 2.75-2.80 
Fey., reen, No. 2 
C. ossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Lars 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears 3.50-3.60 
1.50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam.. .......... 3.00-3.10 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. SL, No. 2 551.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, Now 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std... Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
1,.15-1.20 
No. 10 §.25-5.75 
New York 
Fey., 1, 2, 3 sv., Cut, No. 2......1.85 
Fey., 5 sv., Cut, No, 2.... e000 65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. we 65 
6 sv. 1.35 
WISCONSIN 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 10.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.40 
Choice, 4 sv., No. 2 ..cccccccsoce 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 9.05 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No 2 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
OZARKS 
Btd., Cub, Gris. NOs 1.10-1.20 
3 sv., No. 2 2.55 
TEXAS 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., 60% NO. 1. 1.10 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Gr., No. 308, Tiny... 2.70 
Small 2.50 
Medium ....... 2.25 
BEETS 
N, ¥. Cut, No, 2........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 1 4.50 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. ume 1.65 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.07% 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
Diced, Fey., No. 2 secs 1.07%4-1.10 
No. 10 4.75 
Cut, “— No. 2 1.10 
No. 4.50 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
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Texas, Fey., No. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Fey, No. 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0.........0000008 1.15 
No. 2, 16/0 1.30 
No. 10, 60/0 6.25 
CARROTS 
East, No. 2, Diced................ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 

1.50-1.57% 

No. 2 1.60-1.671%4 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 

No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

2%-147% 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50 

Std, 8 oz. .90 
No. 303 1.30 

Std., No. 2 1.871% 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., W.K. Fey., No. 303....1.55 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02..... .9744-1.00 
No. 1 1.15-1.17 
No. 303 1.55 
12 oz., Vac 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex.. Std., No. 303. 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 

PEAS 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303..........00 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308............000 1.35 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

1.05 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303. 1.40 


5 and 6 sv., No. 303... 


4 sv. 1.30 

MARYLAND SWEETS, 

Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.60 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, 8 oz..... -80- .85 
No. 303 : 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 

Std., Ungraded, No. 308 .............1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 

New York 

No. 2 2.70 
5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
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POTATOES, SWEET 


No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2¥asecsecsceee 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 

PUMPKIN 

East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 5.25 

1.00 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ........ss000 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2.... .92%4- 97% 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 3.90-4.20 

SPINACH 

Tri-States 

Ozarks Nominal 

Nominal 

Texas, No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 5.85 

TOMATOES 

Withdrawn 

Last Sales: 

No. 2% 2.50 

Md., Std., No. 2 1.60 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 ; Nominal 

Mid-West. Fey., 14 02. Out 
No. 10 Out 

No. 10 13.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

1.05, No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 

Indiana, Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.10 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 Out 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 24.......... 2.40 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 10 9.95 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 

Choice, No. 246 3.00-3.10 

Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2............ 2.05-2.10 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
Standard 3.00-3.20 


N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 


Callif., 8 1.15-1.20 
2.10-2.17% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.75 

PEARS 
Calif. N.W. 

Bart., Fey., 

No. 2% .... 4.65 
Choice, 8 oz. 01.55 1.50 
2.47% 2.65-2.60 


4.15 
12.75 14.85 
.20-2.27Y% 2.40 


3.65 3.55-3.65 
13.50) 


N. Y., Ch., No. 
No. 2% 3.95-4.05 
Kieffer, Std... No. 2. 20°.......... 2. 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 2.85-2.90 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Va., Fey., 32 02. Bot. 1.95 


46 oz., Tin 2.50 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


46 oz. 2.30-2.42% 
No. 10 4.45-4.60 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.05-2.25 
No. 10 4.00-4.15 
ORANGE 
Fla., S/A, No. 
2.60-2.72% 
No. 10 5.10-5.25 
. Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.35 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
Fe, Na 1.15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
46 02. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 
SALMON—PER CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 
%’s 18.50-19.00 
15.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 18.00-18.75 
11.00-11.50 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, Oil 6.00 
Cal. 1 lb. Ovals with 
6.25 
SHRIMP 
3.10-3.2 
Medium 3 55-3.60 
Large 4.05-4.10 
Jumbo 4.20-4.40 


TUNA—PErR CASE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 
14's 14.50-15.00 

Chunks & 
Fey., Light meat 4’s 


10. 25-10. 50 
Chunks & 25-11.50 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We can use Stainless Steel Kettles, 100, 300 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Tanks, 200 and 500 gal., some with 
coils. Also Adjustable Can Labeler for quarts and gallons; 5 
Retorts 40” x 72” with crates. Adv. 50146, The Canning Trade. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—40 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Storage Tanks, 
original cost $295, our price $75 each. We have a large and 
varied stock of Tanks and Kettles at bargain prices. Also avail- 
able are many good Mixers, Fillers, Filters, Blanchers, Pulpers, 
Labelers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, Washers, etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


$$$$$ SAVED ARE $$$$$ EARNED—Check with Food Pro- 
cessing Equipment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan for your 
Canning Machinery requirements. 


FOR SALE—1 3-section Wonder Cooker for #10 cans; 1 
Peeling Table, capacity 100, can be made any size; 1 Robins 
Inspection Table; 1 Robins Paddle Washer; 1 Robins Haynie 
Hot Water Tomato Scalder; 1 Ayars #10 Universal Tomato 
Filler. D. Thompson Swing, Ridgely, Md. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating former Distillery and Winery. 29 
Wood Tanks from 3,000 gal. to 30,000 gal. capacity; Copper Dis- 
tilling Columns; Pumps, Motors, Air Compressor and Boiler; 
2 Hydraulic Fruit Presses, 50004, with 66” x 66” Trays. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Over 50 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 30 
gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; Stainless Steel Tanks. 
Large quantity used and new stainless steel sanitary fittings 
and valves. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., 
Philadephia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 “Motter” Ensilage Blowers complete with V 
Belt Drives; 40 H. P. Motors, Starters and Switches. Sauls- 
bury Bros., Inc., Ridgely, Md. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 
fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future. 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 50154, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist wants position in production. 
Twelve years product development, factory supervision, quality 
control, inspection; includes canned specialties, bakers’ supplies. 
Adv. 512, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Production Manager at 
present employed ($5,000) desires position with progressive 
canner or freezer. Knows all phases of production, labor rela- 
tions, plant layout and construction. Designing ability; age 36; 
four dependents; reasonably draftproof. Engineering back- 
ground. Delmarva or Gulf. Adv. 50161, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Manager or Production Manager, 
excess of 25 years successful operation in large scale cannery 
and for frozen food industry. Experienced all phases of man- 
agement and production, finance planning, sales, production and 
organization field to can, experience in all types fruits, vege- 
tables, berries, citrus products and other specialties, and cost 
conscious. “Can produce results”. Now employed but seeking 
change. Adv. 50162, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant in Tri-State area. Near- 
ly new equipment for corn and tomatoes; capacity 200,000 cases; 
railroad siding. Has husking shed, factory building, three ware- 
houses. Plenty of labor. Will help finance. Good deal for inter- 
ested party. Adv. 50155, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Small Tomato Cannery in Southern Pennsylvania 
in good growing section. All machinery and equipment in 
excellent condition and ready to operate. Four room house 
available with plant. Priced reasonable. Adv. 50158, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—Party interested in renting, with option to buy, 
Tomato Cannery in Pennsylvania packing from 25,000 to 100,000 
cases annually. Adv. 50156, The Canning Trade. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


WANTED—To lease or purchase medium size canning plant 
for meat products. Must have B.A.I. inspection service, and 
located in or near New York State. Adv. 511, The Canning 


Trade. 


WANTED—Quantity No. 10 Tomato Puree, No. 10 Rhubarb, 
No. 10 Pumpkin. J. P. Michael Wholesale Grocery Co., India- 
napolis, Ind. 


WANTED—Any quantity of No. 1 Cans, plain or any lacquer, 
complete in 48-1 cartons. Plain electrolytic not wanted. Quote 
lowest price ex factory by wire or write: Leanse, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Tommy came to school loaded down with bubble gum 
which he passed out to classmates and a surprised 
teacher. 

“You see, teacher,” he told her, “I became a brother 
last night.” 


ONE OF EVE’S TRICKS 
Mother: “Why did you strike your little sister?” 
Young Bobby: “Well, we were playing Adam and 
Eve, an instead of tempting me with the apple, she 
ate it herself.” 


GIDDAP! 


Two farmers met on the road. “Si, I’ve got a mule 
with distemper. What did you give that one of yours 
when he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpentine and it killed 
him.” 

“It killed mine too. Giddap!” 


COULD HE PLAY IT? 

A motorist had just crashed a telegraph pole. Wires, 
pole an everything came down around his ears. They 
found him unconscious in the wreckage, but as they 
were untangling him he reached out feebly, fingered 
the wires and murmured: 

“Thank heaven, I lived clean—they’ve given me a 
harp.” 


A SCRAP OF INFORMATION 
Howard: “How did you ever come to marry your 
wife?” 
_ Barnard: “Well, we started out to be friends, but 
we changed our minds.” 
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io At Auction 
ee CANNING MACHINERY 


Tractors 


Trucks and Farm Equipment 
of the Morrisville Farm of 


STARKEY FARMS . 


Morrisville, Pa. 
20 miles N. E. of Philadelphia 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1951 
at 11 A. M. 
On the Premises 


BEAN LINE: 3 Food Machy. Co. Bean Graders, Robins 
Bean Cutter, 5 Chisholm Ryder Bean Snippers, Robins 
Rotary Bean Blancher, Sinclair Bean Slicer, 2 Urschel 
Bean Cutters, Selectro Vibrating Screen Model VB40, Sin- 
clair Scott Rotary Washer, Food Machy. Co. Hand Pack 
Filler, Conveyors, Motors, etc. 


TOMATO LINE: Ayars Tomato Washer, Robins Tomato 
Secalding Machine, Robins Tomato Pulper, Link Belt 100 
Station Tomato Inspection System, etc. 


SPINACH LINE: 2 Robins Spinach Sanders, 2 Robins 
Spinach Washers, Robins Spinach Blancher, Spinach In- 
spection Conveyor, Food Machy. Co. Hand Pack Filler, 
Steam Heated Vacuum Tank, 3 Robins, 3 Sprague and 2 
Zastrow Steam Heated Retorts, Conveyors, etc. 


ASPARAGUS LINE: Rotary Root Washer, LaPorte In- 
spection Conveyor, Bunching, Sorting and Cooling Line 
with Butt Elevator; Can Labeling Machine, etc. 


TRACTORS, TRUCKS, EQUIPMENT: 17 John Deere 
Models A and B, International F-12, F-20, F-30 and A, 
Oliver 70 Field Tractors. Deere, International, Hershey 
and Other Disc. Harrows, Plows, Road Scraper, Culti- 
vators, Fertilizers, Lime Distributors, Grain Drills, Trans- 
planters, etc. 12 Stake Body Field Wagons, 17 Ford, 
Chevrolet and Dodge % to 2-ton Auto Trucks, 5 Fruehauf 
Trailers, 3 White and Dodge Truck Tractors; 12 Power 
Transformers, 10 to 25 KVA. 


BOILER ROOM: International Horiz. Type 100 H. P. 
Tubular Steam Boiler, Iron Fireman Stoker, Stickle Open 
Coil Water Heater & Purifier, Worthington Steam Pump, 
Tanks, Air Compressor, Exhaust Fan, Transformers, etc. 


NOTE: The Real Estate of the Morrisville Farm of 
Starkey Farms has been purchased by the U. S. Steel Co. 
and possession must be given in the immediate future. 
In order to comply the Starkey Farms has determined to 
sell at public auction the machinery and equipment of 
their Morrisville Farm. 


Descriptive Illustrated Circulars upon application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & COMPANY 


Auctioneers 


1808-10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass, @ 50 Church Street, New York 7. N, Y. 
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PHILLIPS PACKING COMPANY 
MARYLAND 


CAMBRIDGE 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN 
SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, 


MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.-Chicago, Ill. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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TENDEROMETER 


Pea 


FMC 
8 STATION 
PEA FILLER 


Typical of FMC’s complete line-up of special pea 
canning equipment, these quality units are de- 
signed and built to 
e Speed up and simplify pea canning 
operations. 
e Eliminate waste and loss in process. 
e Increase capacity with greater flow-line 
efficiency. 
e Produce a maximum quality pack at 
reduced costs. 
e Provide continuous, automatic methods 
where applicable. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


January 8, 1951 


FMC 


GOOSENECK 
CONVEYOR 
FMC ROTARY 


PEA WASHER Se 


FMC TWIN REEL 
PEA GRADER 


FMC BLANCHER 


ALIT AD 
FMC Qu Y GRADER 
15 STATION 
PEA FILLER 


Skillfully engineered, thoroughly tested and proved, 
FMC pea canning equipment in a variety of mod- 
els, sizes and combinations provides canners with 
a highly profitable solution to modern production 
line problems. Feel free to call on our experienced 
engineering staff for any assistance, flow charts and 
layout diagrams, or recommendations for your spe- 
cific requirements. 


Write for full information on FMC Pea 
Canning Equipment, or call your nearest 
FMC representative. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
to assist you on any knotty technical 
problems. 


We are able to give you better service 
because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
people —right down to the last man— 
are anxious to serve you. 


@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- 
ibility we can assure you of a depend- 


able supply. nti ne ental as 
@ Our technical people may be able to sug- bu ca ant heat of 5 sup) yp ly! 
gest beneficial changes in your process- da ble sour ce 
ing operations and plant methods. ade enada 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ° Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 2 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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